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SOME REMARKS ON LUCRETIUS AS TEACHER 

By Charles Knapp 

Titus Lucretius Carus, the great poet-scientist of ancient Rome, 
owes his fame to a single work, his De Rerum Natura, On the 
World and All That Therein is. This poem, of about 7,000 verses, 
falls easily into five parts: (1) Epicurean physics and chemistry, 
Books 1-2; (2) Epicurean psychology, Book 3; (3) Epicurean 
theory of sense-perception, Book 4; (4) Epicurean cosmogony and 
anthropology, Book 5; (5) Epicurean meteorology and astronomy, 
Book 6. 

The Epicurean physics and chemistry — especially the former — 
constitute the foundation of Lucretius' s philosophic system. Logi- 
cally, therefore, he should have put together, at the very beginning 
of his work, in sequence, all that he had to say on these themes. 
But, after all, the supreme interest of Lucretius lay in a corollary 
of the Epicurean physics — the mortality of the soul of man. The 
one purpose of his work was to free man from terror, especially 
from the fear which, on every theory of the soul's nature other 
than the Epicurean, plagues man ceaselessly, as he thinks of ex- 
istence beyond death. In his eagerness to free man from this 
terrible plague, Lucretius interrupts the orderly movement of his 
exposition, to prove, in Book 3, the mortality of the soul. In 
logic, he should have set forth in his very last book, as the climax 
of his poem, what is now contained in Book 3. I ask the reader 
to imagine that Lucretius had done this, and that, further, he 
had made Book 3 stop with verse 869. I can think of no more 
glorious finish to any evangelical message — for such the De Rerum 
Natura is — than that. The attempt, in the remaining verses of 
Book 3, to strengthen the faith of professed believers, and to keep 
them from backsliding, splendid as it is in itself, is, by comparison 
with the rest of Book 3, but the noise of swallows compared to the 
tuneful song of the swan (see Lucretius 3. 6-7 for this com- 
parison). 

Here, then, we find in Lucretius one thing that every teacher 
needs— a profound belief in the importance of his subject. Orderly- 
minded as he was (see below), and capable of developing an 
argument with almost mathematical rigor, Lucretius allows his 
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sense of the supreme importance of his primary theme to bring 
about a violent dislocation of the structure of his work as a whole. 
Nothing could better show his sense of the supreme significance 
of his life's work. 

Another thing that a teacher needs is self-confidence, a belief 
that he can and does meet, adequately, the demands of his high 
calling. 

In many passages of Lucretius we meet one or the other of these 
two convictions; in others we meet them together. A very few 
illustrations must suffice. 1 

In 1. 50-61 Lucretius announces his subject as follows : 

Apply now your ears, divorced from all other sounds, and devote all the 
acumen of your soul, freed from every other interest, to the true phi- 
losophy, lest, though to be of aid to you I have ordered these gifts of 
mine with loyal zeal, you none the less, before you understand them, quit 
them in disdain. <I would not have this happen >, for the system I shall 
begin to unfold is a system supreme, touching the very skies and the gods ; 
through it I will unfold the first beginnings of things, explaining out of 
what nature gives all things birth and increase, and into what, at their 
perishing, she resolves tihem again. As I set forth my system, I call 
these first-beginnings now matter, now the life-creating bodies of things, 
now the seeds of things, now first bodies, since out of them as primal 
sources all things have their being. 

Then follows the first of his great tributes to Epicurus (1. 62- 
79). His other tributes (3. 1-30; 5. 1-54; 6. 1-42) likewise are 
in point here as showing Lucretius's sense of the profound impor- 
tance of his message. In his note on 1. 51, Professor W. A. Merrill 
cites at least a dozen other passages in which Lucretius describes 
his system, and his alone, as the vera ratio (see also his Intro- 
duction, page 21 ). 2 

A striking passage is 1. 398-417. Lucretius has set forth his 
first three basic principles, (1) that nothing can be created out of 
nothing, (2) that nothing is reduced to nothing — the indestructi- 
bility of matter — , and (3) that there is void in all things. The 
discussion of the Third Basic Principle runs from 329-397. Then 
comes the passage I have especially in mind : 

'Limitations of space of themselves forbid any attempt at exhaustive 
treatment of my subject. The student of Lucretius can easily expand, 
himself, what is said here and below. 

"This elaborate edition of Lucretius was published in 1907 (New York: 
American Book Company). 
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Wherefore, though with excuse after excuse you delay the admission, 
you must needs confess. Besides, by mentioning many another argument 
I can win belief for my words. But the trail I have blazed, faint though 
it is, is plain enough for a penetrating mind; with its help you could, 
unaided by me, learn all that remains to be known on this theme. For, 
even as mountain-ranging dogs often track out by scent the leaf-strewn 
lairs of the wild beasts when once they have set themselves to follow the 
traces which, though slight, are for them sure, so you, by yourself, un- 
aided, will have power in regard to these themes to see point after point, 
springing one out of another; you will be able to win your way into the 
secret places where truth hides; and to draw it thence. But if you find 
the scent growing cold and so loiter on the trail, or, wholly losing the 
scent, leave the trail completely, I can promise you this: so generous are 
the floods my tongue will pour forth from the rich treasures of my soul 
that I fear lest sluggish old age will creep through our frames and loose 
within us the fastenings of life before on a single theme my verses shall 
send through your ears my whole array of arguments. 

Take now the famous passage 1. 921-950 : 

Come now, learn what remains, and hearken as I speak even more clearly. 
Nor do I fail to see how dark, how mysterious are my themes. But witn 
overmastering power a great passion for praise has pierced my mind and 
dashed into my soul a sweet love of the Muses. Inspired by this love, with 
unflagging powers of mind I traverse the haunts of the Muses, haunts 
where there are no paths, places ne'er trodden by the foot of man. It 
pleases me to make my way to fountains untouched, to drink their waters. 
It pleases me to gather flowers and to set on my head a garland wherewith 
the Muses have never veiled the temples of mortal man — first, because 
great are the themes whereof I teach, as I seek to free men's souls from 
the close-gripping bonds of religion; second, because on a theme so dark 
I am fashioning verses so bright, touching every line with the charm of 
the Muses. . . . 

Professor Merrill, (Introduction, page 21), rightly declares that 
" Lucretius has all the zeal of a missionary." No revivalist was 
ever more profoundly convinced that he was preaching the one, 
only, hope of salvation ; none ever was more surely persuaded that 
he had proved, conclusively, what he had essayed to establish. 
This exhorter's fervor is nowhere better exhibited than in the great 
passage, 3. 830-869, in which Lucretius triumphantly sums up all 
that has preceded in his poem (the passage with which, as said 
above, the poem might most fittingly have closed) . 

In The Classical Weekly, 13. 1-5, 9-13, 17-21, 25-31, I published 
an Analysis of Lucretius, Be Rerum NaVura I-III, Prom that 
analysis I have learned many things. One is that Lucretius's 
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mind works over and over again in exactly the same way,- a thor- 
oughly workmanlike way. 3 It is normal, alike in its regularities 
and its irregularities. By way of example, let us take his dis- 
cussion of the First Basic Principle, ' Nothing can be created out 
of nothing' (1. 149-214). The analysis of these 66 verses is as 
follows : 

(a) Statement of the First Basic Principle (149-150: 2 verses). 

(b) Explanation of the importance attached to this principle: Men are 
full of f ears now because they cannot explain the universe sine numine 
divom (151-164). My First Basic Principle, by giving the explana- 
tion, removes these fears (155-158: 8 verses). 

(c) Proofs (159-214: 56 verses, less 3, 205-207, which constitute a sum- 

ming up, prematurely introduced) : 

(1) The phenomena of genera and species — their existence and per- 
sistence (159-173: 15 verses). 

(2) Bestrietion of specific things to specific seasons ( 174-183 i 10 
verses). 

(3) The fact that time is invariably necessary to the full develop- 
ment of things, plants and animals (184-191: 8 verses). 

(4) The fact that certain forms of sustenance are necessary to the 
full development of things, plants and animals (192-198: 7 
verses) ; 

(5) The limitations of growth in the case of various things, e. g. 
men (199-204: 6 verses). 

(6) Summary, prematurely made, interrupting the series of proofs 

(205-207: 3 verses). 

(7) The fact that cultivation always makes for fuller development 

(208-214: 7 verses). 

Here, as regularly elsewhere, Lucretius is careful (1) to state 
clearly what he expects to prove, and (2) to draw clearly the 
inferences suggested to him by the proofs. Indeed, he is over- 
careful, overeager, overquick in the drawing of the proper infer- 
ences ; * the result is, often, a break in the orderly development of 
the argument, and an appearance of vain repetition, when, in 
reality, not yet ready finally to summarize and to draw his infer- 
ences, he is going on to a fresh proof or a fresh series of proofs. 
The premature drawing of the conclusion leads, at times, to re- 

*I have in mind here, as well as at the close of this paper, the famous 
statement in St. Jerome's Chronicle, that Lucretius, driven mad by a love- 
philter, had, in his lucid intervals, written his great poem. 

*For other examples of this tendency see 1. 234-237, 248-249, 278-279, 
368-369, 1081-1082, 2. 442-443, etc. 
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statement of the point Lucretius is trying to prove: see e. g. 1. 
237, 1. 248-249. Let us take another example, the discussion of 
the Second Basic Principle, the indestructibility of matter (1. 
215-264: 50 verses). The analysis here proceeds as follows: 

(a) Statement of the Second Basic Principle (215-216: 2 verses). 

(b) Proofs (217-261: 45 verses, less 6, which are, in reality, summaries, 
prematurely introduced: see below) : 

(1) The fact that it always takes force to work seeming destruction 

(217-224: 8 verses). 

(2) The fact that things are in the world to-day (225-237: 13 verses). 

(3) The fact that varying amounts of force are needed to work 

(seeming) destruction (238-249: 12 verses). 

(4) The fact that what seems to be destruction is merely change of 
the form of matter (250-261: 12 verses). 

(c) Summary and restatement: Matter is imperishable (262-264: 3 

verses). 

It must, however, be noticed that, of the 45 verses ostensibly 
devoted to proofs of this Second Basic Principle, 6 (234-237, 248- 
249) are in reality summings up, as a translation will show: 

But if all that while, that is, through all the ages past and gone, there 
have been certain things out of which the universe, as it now exists, has 
been replenished, so that it owes to them its present existence, those things, 
surely, were endowed with a never-dying nature; it follows, then, that 
things cannot return to naught. . . . Nothing, therefore, returns to 
naught, but all things, when dissolved, pass back into the first-bodies of 
matter. 

These two series of verses dislocate the discussion by drawing in- 
ferences too soon. After further argument, in 250-261, we have 
the proper final summing up and restatement of the principle 
under discussion. 

Let us consider further the direct proof of the Second Basic 
Principle. Four arguments are there presented. Now, the dis- 
cussion of a matter of such tremendous importance to Lucretius's 
whole system should have been clearness and limpidity itself. 
That this is not the case translations of two of the arguments 
will make clear: 

Argument (1) runs as follows: 

We must now add the statement, that nature breaks up each thing into 
its own first bodies; she never reduces anything to nothing, for, if anything 
were mortal, liable to death in all its parts, that thing would of a sudden 
be wrenched from our eyes, and pass away, since there would then be no 
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need of a force capable of begetting a separation of its parts, and of 
loosening the fastenings that hold it together. But, as it is, since the seeds 
whereof things are fashioned are never-dying, it follows that, until some 
power confronts them that can, with a blow, lash them asunder, or can 
worm its way inwards through their empty spaces and break them apart, 
nature does not suffer even the appearance of destruction to take place. 

This passage is very awkwardly put. What Lucretius means to 
say is that we have no evidence whatever that proves that annihila- 
tion — real annihilation — takes place; what we actually see 5 is 
merely disintegration, the resolution of things, by varying degrees 
of force, into their parts, parts which are themselves imperishable. 
We never see annihilation : therefore annihilation never takes place, 
in the visible or in the invisible world. 

Argument (3) proceeds as follows: 

Further, the selfsame force, the selfsame cause would annihilate all 
things indiscriminately, were not the atoms that hold them together never- 
dying, though they are, in the case of divers things, knitted together and 
intertwined with varying degrees of closeness, for, otherwise, a mere 
touch would be cause enough of death, since there would be no elements 
imperishable whose unions it would in each case require force to undo. 
But, as it is, since, though the atoms are bound together in divers ways, 
the atoms themselves abide with substance never-dying, objects remain 
with their bodies unharmed, until some power strong enough assails them, 
adapted to overcome the texture of each. 

Manifestly, argument (3) is merely a restatement of argument 
(1). The whole passage (215-264) would gain greatly if the two 
arguments were combined, that is, if 238-247 were joined directly 
to 217-224, and the whole then condensed, so that, instead of 18 
verses, but 12 at the most were given to the subject. 

The passage just considered leads us to note that the power to 
set forth the same idea in varying ways is a power that every 
teacher needs; a form of expression clear as crystal and all- 
compelling to one mind leaves another cold and unconvinced. But 
this quality has its dangers. It is easy for a teacher here to have 
the defect of the quality, to mistake a changed presentation of an 
idea or of an argument for a new idea or a new argument. Lucre- 
tius's strength and weakness in this regard are brought out well 
several times by the passage in which he argues that the invisi- 

5 As is well known, the Epicureans accepted the evidence of the senses. 
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bility of the atoms is no disproof of their existence (265-328).* 
The proof of this declaration he finds in the fact that there are 
many things which we know only through their effects, not through 
sight of the things themselves. Here belong the winds. In its 
broad outlines, the presentation, covering verses 265-328, is order 
itself. 7 It runs as follows : 

(a) Preliminary statement: The fact that the primordia are invisible is 
no disproof of their existence (265-268: 4 verses). 

(b) Proof, lying in the demonstration that there are many things which 
we know only through their effects, not through sight of the things 
themselves (269-327: 59 verses). 

These things include 

(1) the winds (271-297: 27 verses) ; 

(2) smells (298-299: 2 verses) ; 

(3) heat, and cold, and sound (300-304: 5 verses) ; 

(4) the particles, substantial, though unseen, whose coming and 
going, though undetected by the eye, are attested by the phe- 
nomena of absorption and evaporation of moisture (305-310: 6 
verses) ; 

(5) the particles, substantial, though unseen, whose going away, 
though undetected by the eye, is attested by the wearing away 
of a ring, a stone, etc. (311-321: 11 verses) ; 

(6) the particles, substantial, though unseen, whose coming and 
going, though undetected by the eye, are attested by the phe- 
nomena of growth and decay. Nature often works through 
bodies which are imperceptible (322-327: 6 verses). 

(c) Summary and restatement (328). 

But within this orderliness occurs the following passage (271- 
297): 

Take first the winds. Their might, when fully roused, lashes harbors, 
and drives on giant ships. Sometimes, as they sweep, whirling and tearing 
o'er the plains, they strew their levels with huge trees, and harry the 
mountains with forest-rending blasts! With such mad uproar do the 
winds rage, venting their fury with threatening crashes. Clearly, then, 
the winds have body, though you see not the winds, bodies which sweep 
before them the sea, the lands, the clouds, harrying and tearing them 
with sudden, swirling fury. In a word, the winds stream onward and 
spread havoc even as water does, soft though its nature is, when it is 
borne onward in a sudden, overwhelming mass, enlarged by the copious 



•Compare also the discussion above, page 407, of the four arguments 
cited by Lucretius in support of the Second Basic Principle. 
' To-day this passage would appear as a footnote. 
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rains and by the downward plunge of waters from mountain heights, 
hurling together broken branches, yes, whole trees, till the stout bridges 
can not bear up against the sudden violence of the coming flood; with 
such fury the waters, swollen by the rains, dash themselves with might 
and main against the dikes. With crashing uproar the flood spreads 
destruction, rolling giant boulders 'neath its billows, and dashing before 
it whate'er seeks to bar its progress. It is in this way that the blasts of 
wind must be borne on, for, when, even as some mighty stream, they have 
flung themselves in any direction, they thrust things before them, and 
dash them onward with blow on blow; sometimes in eddying whirl they 
catch things up and sweep them away in swiftly swirling hurricane. 
Wherefore, again and again I say, the winds have bodies, though you see 
them not, inasmuch as in their deeds and in their ways we find the winds 
rivals of the mighty streams, whose bodies all may see. 8 

This discussion takes up 27 verses. That it is full of repetitions, 
varying versions of the one idea, is plain. A mere six verses would 
have been ample to prove the point at issue. Of this Lucretius 
himself is, in a way, conscious, for he sums up in 277. But, with 
a true teacher's anxious fear that he has not, after all, made his 
point, he restates 271-276 in 278-279. This restatement leads, 
easily and naturally, to the comparison, in 280-289, of the action 
of the winds to the action of a water-course in flood. This com- 
parison in its turn leads to a restatement of the same simile, in 
290-294. After all this Lucretius feels the need of a second sum- 
ming up, in 295-297. 9 

One other characteristic of Lucretius's treatment of his subject 
must be briefly considered. I mean his use of the rhetorical de- 
vice called by the Romans occupatio, the forestalling of criticisms 
or objections. Cicero, it may be remarked in passing, is also fond 
of this device. Examples of it in Lucretius may be seen in 1. 159- 
264 (the passage in which he argues that the invisibility of the 
atoms is no disproof of their existence) ; 1. 370-397 (the refutation 
of possible objections to the presentation of the Third Basic 
Principle, that there is void in all things) ; 1. 635-704 (a very 
elaborate refutation of the physical theories of the pre-Socratic 
philosophers) ; 1. 817-829; 1. 830-920 (the examination of Anaxa- 

8 This passage illustrates also the Epicurean practice of arguing from 
the visible to the invisible. 

•Repetitions, in various connections, abound in Lucretius: so e. g., 1. 
370-397 restates 1. 335-345, especially 335-342; 1. 422-429 repeats 1. 335- 
345, 370-397; 1. 551-564 repeats 1. 225-237. 
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goras's doctrine of homoeomeria) ; 1. 1052-1118 (refutation of the 
theory that everything in the universe has a centripetal tendency) ; 
2.. 308-332 (explanation of the seeming motionlessness of the uni- 
verse). Here we see, again, Lucretius's supreme self confidence ; 
as a rule man notices the arguments of others only when he is 
confident that he can annihilate them. 

It remains to make certain general remarks. 

The first is that, alike in its orderliness and its disorderliness, 
the mind of Lucretius is wholly normal. Almost invariably, in 
Books 1-3, the most finished parts of the poem, we can, without 
forcing matters, make Lucretius's discussion of a point fit into the 
same framework : (a) careful statement of the point to be proved ; 
(b) proof or proofs; (c) summing up. The irregularity which 
gives a premature summing up, followed by a fresh proof or series 
of proofs, sometimes with, sometimes without, a restatement of the 
point to be proved, is a recurrent one. 

In all this there is no hint of a mind unsound. I may add, 
however, that Professor Merrill 10 has noted that Pascal wrote his 
PensSes in the intervals of his sufferings. Recently, in reading a 
very delightful book, More Literary Reminiscences, by Sir Edward 
Cook, I came upon the following passage (77-78) : 

The Aeneid, says Professor Sellar, possesses the power, which distin- 
guishes the older Latin writers, of stamping some grave or magnanimous 
lesson in imperishable character on the mind, and he cites as his first 
example a famous line from the sixth book. An instance of the power of 
this line occurs in a pathetic passage of our modern literature. Euakin 
during his later years was subject, as is well known, to recurrent attacks 
of brain fever. He fought against them, and in lucid intervals between 
the attacks was able to write one at least of the most charming of his 
books. He attributes some part of his resilience to Virgil. In describing 
one of his illnesses and the adverse circumstance which retarded recovery, 
he says this: "Through all such trouble — which came upon me as I was 
recovering, as df meant to throw me back into the grave, — I held out and 
recovered, repeating to myself, or rather having always murmured in my 
ears, at every new trial, one Latin line, 

Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito. 

The second general remark is this, that a consideration of 
Lucretius's workmanship, its merits and its demerits, proves clearly 

10 Lucretius, page 15, note 9. 
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that transpositions by modern scholars of verses from the places 
they occupy in the manuscripts of Lucretius to other places are 
utterly mistaken. To be sure, every editor, every student, of 
Lucretius is bound to consider, with the utmost care, whether the 
parts of Lucretius's discussion of a given point are logically and 
rightly ordered. He may, too, point out what, in his judgment, 
would be a better ordering of the material. But actual shifting 
of the parts of the textus receptus till it assumes the arrangement 
the editor prefers is a very different matter. To my mind, the 
De Rerum Natura of Lucretius, as we have it, is virtually as its 
author left it ; we should ourselves leave it in that form. 

Barnard College, Colwmbia University. 



